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Thirty States Support Program 


For Economic Education 
By G. DERWOOD BAKER 


Director, Joint Council on Economic Education* 


Thirty states and the Territory of Hawaii are now ac- 
tively participating in the efforts of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education to raise the level of economic under- 
standing among citizens and young citizens-to-be. 

The Joint Council was established in response to a need 
expressed by seventy-two educators who participated in a 
workshop on economic education sponsored by New York 
University in the summer of 1948. After three weeks of 
intensive study of economic problems and issues, with the 
assistance of distinguished econo- 
mists from university, business, la- 
bor, and governmental circles. and 
after a searching review of educa- 
tional needs and resources. these 
educators created an Interim Com- 
mittee on Economic Education, 
and gave it a mandate and a set 
of guiding principles to follow in 
perfecting a permanent organiza- 
tion. After consultation with the 
directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, the National Council! for the 
Social Studies, and the Association 
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Real-Estate Activity at High 


Level in Portland Area 
By LEWIS G. PRICHARD 


Research Department, First National Bank of Portland 


Metropolitan Portland’s population growth and_resi- 
dential construction continue at a rate faster than the 
national average. This growth stems from natural ad- 
vantages which cause people and businesses to settle here. 
Indications of continual expansion are the recent announce- 
ments of a large glass plant and a major aluminum fab- 
rication plant. Comprehensive measurements of Portland's 
development have not been heretofore avaliable, but now 
the story is being revealed semi-annually in a report en- 
titled Real Estate Trends in Port- 
land, published by the Metropoli- 
tan Portland Real Estate Research 
Committee. The second issue of 
that report, dated March 31, 1955, 
shows that the economic barome- 
ters are at a very high level. 

The tempo of new construction 
increased during 1954 to reach an 
all-time high at the end of the year. 
It is estimated that a record volume 

ageregating some $4.5 million in 
home construction was started in 
Metropolitan Portland during the 
normally quiet month of January 
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for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. the Interim Commit- 
tee organized and incorporated the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. 

We live in a society and age which is in the process of 
a rapid transition from an agrarian and rural culture to 
an urban and industrial order. from handicraft and small 
industry to technology and large industrial and commer- 
cial organization, from individual and personal organ- 
ization to corporate and affiliated membership, from an era 
in which families were self-sufficient to one in which in- 
dividuals and groups are interdependent. We live in an 
age in which the economic activities of individuals and 
groups and the policies of government affect the security 
and welfare of all. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education has faith in 
freedom and confidence in our democratic political and 
economic institutions. It believes that citizens informed 
by experience and enlightened by understanding are cap- 
able of making choices and value judgments which will 
preserve our freedom, strengthen our institutions, and 
improve our standard of living. 

The Joint Council is convinced that there is no assur- 
ance that youth will acquire the experience and understand- 
ing requisite to economic citizenship through the casual 
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° ‘Dr, Roker is on eaue of ghe sence 
where he is professor of education. He will return to New 
University at the beeinnine of the 1955-56 academic vear. 
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1955. 

The shift to suburban areas is 
becoming even more pronounced in Portland than in many 
other cities. Only about one-fourth of the January 1955 
volume was started inside the city limits. Homes are being 
built in many subdivisions located far beyond the city 
limits in Multnomah, Clackamas, and Washington coun- 
ties. Statistics which pertain to the city proper only tell 
part of the story. For example, the huge postwar construc- 
tion boom is hidden when only the building permit data 
for Portland is considered, as tabulated below: 


Wultiple 
Family 


Units 


Single- 
Family 
Units 
Annual average 1920 29 2.610 625 
Annual average 1930-39 _. 2 as 71 lol 
Annual average 1910-49 lt 1,258 621 
Anuual average 1950-51 7h 607 


Sotkce: Bureau of Buildings, City of Portland. 


These figures fail to reveal the rapid development out- 


1953 that 
building-permit data have become available for the unin- 
corporated areas of Multnomah County. The significance 
of development in that area is immediately recognized 
when it is observed that the value of permits for residential 
construction during January 


side the city limits. It has only been since May 


1955 was twice as large in 

those unincorporated areas as the value of resideutial 

permits in all of Portland that month. Other suburhar 

areas of Portland extend into Clackamas and \W ashinteon., 

for which no statistical series are available. Efforts of the 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Real-Estate Activity at High 
Level in Portland Area 


(Continued from page 1) 


Metropolitan Real Estate Research Committee are being 
directed toward a presentation of estimated or actual data, 
so that a comprehensive perspective may be had in a single 
ceport of developments in Metropolitan Portland. 

The Federal census combines Clark County in Wash- 
ington with Multnomah, Clackamas, and Washington 
counties in Oregon to make up Metropolitan Portland. In 
the four metropolitan counties, the population was 765,274 
as of July 1, 1954. of which only 398.689 or 52 per cent 
was inside the city limits of Portland. The population of 
Metropolitan Portland has been growing at the rate of 
some 15.000 per year since 1950. Most of this growth has 
been in the three counties in Oregon as illustrated in the 
tabulation below: 


Multnomah 
Portland County 
Inside Outside 
City City 
Limits Limits 
305,394 19,705 
373,628 97,909 
580,427 101,120 
387,216 105,036 
Julvw 1, 1955 392,767 110,433 91.966 70,485 87 ,300 752,951 
July 1, 1951 398,689 115,325 92,891 73,109 85,200 765,274 
Sovrce: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Oregon State Board of Health, and Wash- 
ington State Department of Health. 


Cla k. 


amas 


Wash- 


ington 


Metro- 
politan 
Portland 
501,275 
704,829 
720,518 
735,293 


Clark 
County County 
39,194 19.852 
61,269 85.307 
61,016 86,180 
66,928 87.410 


County 
57.130 
86.716 
88.4145 
88.673 


Apr. 1, 1940 
Apr. 1, 1950 
Julw 1, 1951 
July 1, 1952 


The number of households in Metropolitan Portland 
has increased 3.500 annually in recent years. In addition, 
some 1.500 families formerly living in war-built temporary 
housing have had to seek other housing each year. Of a 
total of 18,000 units of public housing which existed in 
190.44. some 5.000 units remained in 1952 and 1,200 units 
remained at the beginning of 1955. 

During 1953 and 1954. housing units were being con- 
structed in Metropolitan Portland at the rate of more than 
5.000 units annually, of which over 2.000 units were built 
inside the city limits of Portland, nearly 2.000 units in 
unincorporated areas of Multnomah County, and more 
than 1.000 units in unincorporated areas of Clackamas 
and Washington counties. This just about matched the 
demand for new housing. 

Less than 2 per cent of the dwelling units in Portland are 
reported as vacant. Most of these are older units. The 
number of new dwelling units completed past the plaster- 
ing stage and offered for sale equals roughly the number 
of new dwelling units sold each month. 

Prices of single-family dwellings vary extensively by 
districts in Portland according to the age of the dwellings. 
Price trends have been relatively stable during the past 
year: but, of course, during the past two decades prices of 
single-family dwellings have advanced sharply. 
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Continued need for more housing hinges upon many 
factors. the most important of which is the rate of growth 
of population. This in turn is contingent upon the trends 
of business and job opportunities. Migration into this 
area accounts for approximately one-third the population 
erowth. The excess of births over deaths accounts for the 
balance. As long as economic opportunities here continue 
better than the national average. migration into this area is 

Recognizing the close reiationship between general 
economic opportunities and the real-estate situation, the 
expected to exceed the number of families moving away. 
report of the Metropolitan Portland Real Estate Research 
Committee contains extensive material on business and 
employment conditions. The report shows that at the end 
of 1954 some 2.300 fewer persons were employed in Met- 
ropolitan Portland than the number a year earlier. Normal- 
ly. it might be expected that unemployment would be 
higher. but there were 900 fewer unemployed. The with- 
drawal of some housewives from the labor market ac- 
counted for the divergeni trends. Two-thirds of the decline 
in employment during the past year was in manufacturing 
and one-third was in transportation, utilities. and whole- 
sale and retail trade. 

The temporary halt in the upward climb of employment 
has not been shared by most other economic trends. For 
example, bank deposits in Portland jumped $78 million 
during 1954, raising the total to 5900 million on December 
31, 1954, in contrast to $673 million five years earlier. 
Bank debits—the volume of bank checks written—in Port- 
land reached a new high just short of $9 billion for the 
year 1954. This volume is contrasted to $2 billion in 1940 
and 85 billion in 1945. 

Retail trade in Portland was at a very high level at the 
close of 1954. Portland department store sales in Decem- 
ber were 5 per cent larger than a year earlier, though for 
the year 1954 sales were down 2 per cent. The upswing in 
sales, which began to gain momentum during the last half 
of 1954, continued into 1955, with January sales 11 per 
cent larger than a year earlier. Comparable trends also 
prevailed for the apparel stores in Portland. December 
sales in furniture stores in Portland were 21 per cent larger 
than during December 1953, though for the year 1954 
furniture sales were off 5 per cent. 

Sales of electric energy in Portland for residential and 
industrial uses have climbed steadily during the postwar 
vears. Sales of electric energy to residential customers 
jumped from 45¢ million kilowatt hours during 1947 to 
911 million kilowatt hours during 1954. Sales to commer- 
cial and industrial customers rose from 2 billion kilowatt 
hours during 1947 to 2.7 billion during 1954. Electric- 
energy sales during 1954 were 12 per cent larger to resi- 
dential customers and 3 per cent larger to industrial users 
than the year before. 

Shipments by water through the Port of Portland during 
1954 totaled & million tons, which was approximately the 
same volume as in other postwar years. 

In addition to presenting a robust picture of the con- 
struction activity and general economic factors, the report 
on Real Estate Trends in Portland contains extensive in- 
formation concerning various phases of activities such as 
sales of properties and deed and mortgage recordings. 

In Multnomah County $106 million in real estate 
changed hands during 1954, of which 579 million was 
residential property, $8 million vacant land, and $19 mil- 
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lion business property. This dollar volume was somewhat 
smaller than the sales of real estate in the three preceding 
years. The number of real-estate sales totaled 12,108 for 
the year 1954, which was fewer than the sales in any year 
since 1942. The average sales price of the homes involved 
in transactions increased steadily each year from $7,335 
in 1946 to 59.385 in 1954. 


REAL ESTATE SALES AND MORTGAGE AND DEED RECORDINGS 


Vumber of Number of 

Mortgages Deeds 

Recorded Recorded 
13,037 * 23,693 
12.811 20,831 
15,358 23,479 
12,780 20,564 
12,832 20,617 
12,312 19,858 
13,314 20,424 


r——-Number of Real-Estate Sales-—~ 
Residential Vacant Business Total 
9,544 5,140 566 15,250 
7,814 4,546 387 12,717 
9,205 $548 51 14,204 
9,637 3,401 153 13,191 
11,010 3,703 177 15,220 
10,354 4,169 511 15,034 
8,452 3,088 568 12,108 


AMOUNT OF REAL ESTATE SALES 


Residential 
Total Per Sale 
x _—- _.. $70,009.686 $7,335 


T otal 
$ 97,683,002 


Business 


$20.613,280 


V ac ant 
* $7,030,036 


1949 _. 
1950 


1951 


1952 . 
1953. 
1954. 


58,250,149 
72,366,755 
82,475,128 
98,206,831 
93,966,116 
79,319,901 


7,455 
7.862 
8.558 
8.896 
9,075 
9.385 


5,862,330 
7,226,832 
5,877,012 
6,962,124 
8.077.062 
8,096,351 


13,518,514 
21,015,785 
21,615,527 
18,188,317 
19,412,309 
19,306,637 


77,630,993 
100,609. 572 
109,967 697 
123,357,322 
121,455,787 
106,722,892 


Sovece: Multnomah County Assessor. 


Deed recordings in Washington and Clackamas coun- 
ties, as well as in Multnomah County, were higher in 1954 
than in 1953: but in general the volume was in line with 
other postwar years. The number of mortgage recordings 
was also at near-record levels during 1954. The dollar 
volume of money loaned on real estate during 1954 set 
a record of $111 million, was 17 per cent more than during 
1953. 

Portland’s semi-annual Real Estate Trends report con- 
tains more information than reports of this type being 
prepared by other Pacific Coast cities. Many favorable 
comments were received by the committee on the initial 
report dated September 30, 1954, and the expanded and 
improved report dated March 31, 1955 is expected to have 
greater use. Naturally, further research is expected to lead 
to refinements and additions when subsequent issues are 
published. However, two important phases of the real- 
estate situation, mortgage debt and taxes, are not covered 
in the report. 

Mortgage debt nationwide has climbed sharply in the 
postwar period. Stimulants late in 1954 for expanded 
mortgage debt have been the “nothing down” terms of 
many real-estate sales. Individvals’ mortgage debt on 
dwellings and farms throughout the nation totaled 5103 
billion at the end of 1954. of which 875 billion was debt 
on homes (one-to-four family homes). This huge volume 
of debt was four times the amount outstanding in any year 
prior to 1945. 

In Oregon, the public debt of state and local units 
climbed sharply from $98 million in 1916 to 3103 million 
in 1918. to 31.43 million in 1950, to 3251 million in 1952. 
and to $335 million in 1954. Higher public debt undoubted- 
ly foreshadows higher taxes on real estate. These and 
other matters pertaining to real estate may be reported 
in subsequent issues of Real Estate Trends. 


What was probably the first formal plan initiated by an 
employer in the United States for pensioning employees 


after age 60 was launched in L&75. 
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Thirty States Support Program 
For Economic Education 


(Continued from page 1) 


contacts of community life. It is essential. therefore, that 
educational agencies at all levels give consideration to 
their responsibility for developing programs of instruc- 
tion and other experiences which will provide youth and 
adult citizens with the information, attitudes, and com- 
petencies which will enable them to function effectively 
in our society, to the end that we may preserve our free- 
doms, order our personal affairs wisely, and contribute to 
the orderly and progressive development of economic life. 

The Joint Council has chosen as its special area of effort 
the improvement of economic education in elementary and 
secondary schools and in teachers colleges. It has also 
cooperated with other agencies in developing programs 
for adult education. 

The Joint Council functions primarily as a service 
agency, responding to the requests of schools and higher 
educational institutions for assistance in planning and 
administering programs which advance the study of eco- 
nomic problems at the state and local levels. Major empha- 
sis has been placed on developing interest in and under- 
standing of economic problems and issues on the part of 
teachers and community leaders. Feeling that the teacher 
is the key to educational progress, programs and ma- 
terials have been developed with the teacher’s needs and 
potential leadership in mind. 

The Joint Council does not promote the special interest 
of any group in our society, nor engage in propaganda. 
It does not espouse any special educational method or 
curricular structure. It seeks only to coordinate and serve 
the interest and effort of all those members of the teaching 
profession and of the community who wish to protect and 
develop our American economic and social heritage. 

The nation-wide program of the Joint Council is based 
on the following assumptions: (1) That economic educa- 
tion has an important contribution to make to the life 
adjustment of citizens in our democracy and therefore is 
an integral part of the general education program at all 
levels. (2) That leadership in developing educational pro- 
grams and institutional plans and materials is a responsi- 
bility of the teaching profession. (3) That final responsi- 
bility for educational programs is, in this country, vested 
in state and local institutions and professional and lay 
boards. (4) That these responsibilities can best be met 
when interested citizens and citizen groups participate in 
formulating policy and approving practices. (5) That rep- 
resentatives of all constituent groups of the community— 
education, business, labor, and farm organizations— 
should participate, at both the national and local levels, 
in developing the program for economic education. (6) 
That it is the function of the Joint Council to assist and 
serve professional and lay groups in order that they may 
more effectively perform their functions. 

The major service of the Joint Council has been in aid- 
ing school systems and cooperating universities to organ- 
ize workshops on economic education for teachers. The 
purpose of these workshops is to give teachers and ad- 
ministrators better insight into the operation of our Amer- 
ican economic system and to help them plan ways and 
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design materials for integrating economic learning experi- 
ences into the general education program, grades 1-12. 
Since 1948, a total of 120 workshops have served approxi- 
mately 6,000 teachers. 

The term “workshop” is generally used to denote a pro- 
gram of advanced training centering around a common 
concern, interest, or need of the participants. The program 
is tailored to serve the needs of the group enrolled, and 
usually features (1) the use of consultants as well as staff. 
(2) a variety of discussion and group process techniques, 
(3) the use of a committee structure to guide the program 
and to accomplish especially identified tasks. and (4) liv- 
ing accommodations which facilitate sociability and the 
free exchange of ideas. 

The economic education workship is designed for leader- 
ship training, to prepare teachers and administrators for 
leadership in their school systems and communities, and 
to give them the background and the skills for more ef- 
fective teaching in their own classrooms. To attract the 
potential leaders in public education and to involve com- 
munity leadership and participation, contributions have 
been solicited from business organizations, labor unions. 
and other community groups. The funds thus made avail- 
able have enabled the sponsoring institutions to employ 
highly competent staff members and consultants and to 
offer fellowships which cover the living expenses of the 
participants. 

In general, the workshops have been three weeks in 
duration. The general sessions, morning and evening, have 
focused attention on the structure and operations of our 
American economy, upon economic policies, problems, 
and issues, and upon the economy of the state or region. 
Presentation of the substantive material has been by staff 
economists and other local specialists, with a varying num- 
ber of distinguished scholars brought in from national 
organizations, universities, or governmental agencies. 

Afternoons at the workshop have customarily been de- 
voted to group and committee work on curriculum prob- 
lems—the preparation of resource units, teaching outlines 
and guides, and policy statements, and the evaluation of 
films and instructional materials. 

Field trips to business and industry have been included 
in the workshop program, and experience has been pro- 
vided in organizing and conducting field trips and in using 
communily resources. 

A “pilot test” workshop for Oregon was conducted at the 
1954 Portland summer sessions of the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education. It was sufficiently successful so 
that an expanded program is planned for this summer. 

An outcome of the Joint Council's workshop program 
has been the formation of state or regional councils on 
cconomic education. These councils, though affiliated with 
the Joint Council, are completely autonomous. They vary 
in organizational pattern, administrative procedure, and 
program, but have a common objective of providing serv- 
ice to workshop participants and to state and local school 
organizations. Their major purposes are: (1) To provide 
follow-up service for workshop participants and to assist 
them in their own communities and professional organ- 
izations. (2) To provide services to school systems interest- 


ed in developing in-service education programs on prob- 
lems of economic education. (3) To develop curriculum 
plans, teaching guides. and pupil materials. (4) To spon- 
sor and aid experimental teaching projects which promote 
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economic understanding. (5) To assist professional or- 
ganizations in planning meetings, conferences, and insti- 
tutes on economic problems and problems of economic 
education. (6) To serve as a coordinating agency or clear- 
ing house for all materials and programs in the field of 
economic education which are presented to the schools. 
(7) To provide financial support for the council program 
and the state or regional summer workshop on economic 
education. (8) To sponsor and assist local or community 
councils on economic education. 

At the present time there are twenty-two formally or- 
ganized state or regional councils on economic education 
and twelve local or community councils. Six of these coun- 
cils have full-time and seven part-time field directors. The 
budgets for locally financed regional councils and work- 
shops in 1954 totaled more than $300,000. 

The Joint Council believes that planning for curriculum 
content and method in this country is a function of state 
and local school administrative units. Any plan for modi- 
fying or improving current school practices must take 
cognizance of this fact and provide services which will 
assist local units to study their own problems, secure com- 
munity support for proposed changes, and prepare their 
professional staff for success in the achievement of the new 
objectives. Inasmuch as changes in curriculum and teach- 
ing take place only in the classroom—in the relations be- 
tween a teacher and her pupils—the classroom teacher is 
the foundation upon which all planning must be based. 
No program of instruction can exceed the limits of her 
understanding nor can one be modified or improved with- 
out her cooperation. 

The Joint Council has responded to numerous requests 
for assistance in planning and organizing local in-service 
education programs on problems of economic education. 
The requests have come from schools of education, school 
administrators, regional councils, workshop participants. 
and professional organizations. The programs developed 
have ranged from one-day institutes to fully accredited 
courses held one afternoon and evening per week for a 
semester or more. Through these efforts significant prog- 
ress is being made in developing a curriculum design for 
the integrating of economic learning experiences into the 
existing curriculum. 

The Joint Council has maintained an experimental at- 
titude toward the preparation, publication, and distribu- 
tion of instructional materials. However, in cooperation 
with the National Council for the Social Stucies it is pub- 
lishing a series of resource units on contemporary eco- 
nomic problems. Those now available include a Teachers 
Guide to World Trade and a Teachers Guide to Money, 
Credit and Banking. Others are in preparation. In addition, 
A Guide to Films in Economie Education has been pub- 
lished in cooperation with the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, National Education Association. The Joint 
Council also distributes monographs and a variely of cur- 
riculum materials which have been produced by working 
committees in the workshops. 

Since curriculum practices are seldom modified by 
curriculum bulletins, new statements of policy or ob- 
jectives. or by resource units on file. the Joint Council has 
cooperated with school systems in developing “pilot” class- 
room projects to clarify objectives, test materials. and 
demonstrate modern methods of teacher-pupil planning 
and of utilizing community resources. Last year the Joint 
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Council assisted twelve school systems in developing class- 
room demonstration projects. 

Better economic education for future teachers is also of 
concern to the Joint Council. A newly appointed associate 
director gives his full attention to working with twelve 
cooperating teacher training institutions, and a joint com- 
mittee works with the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and the American Economic Asso- 
ciation in this field. 


-_—_--—— 


1954 Business Shows Recovery 
From Mild 1953 Decline 


Business expansion resumed during the latter part of 
1954. Early last year the falling activity of late 1953 gave 
way to a period of stability which extended through the 
third quarter. In the autumn production and sales turned 
upward. 





The moderation and brevity of the business decline were 
associated with the fact that. as in earlier postwar periods 
when downswings occurred in some activities. important 
branches of the economy continued to expand. and no gen- 
eral curtailment in consumer buying set in. The year’s 
developments were also importantly influenced by the con- 
fidence in the future evidenced by consumers and investors. 


the near absence of speculative commodity price fluctua- 
tions, governmental economic policies. and the programs 
designed to stabilize the flow of consumer income which 
have been gradually incorporated into the economic frame- 
work. 

Aside from the course of business as a whole, the reduc- 
tion of defense spending to a level near which it was sched- 
uled to remain for some time was perhaps the outstanding 
economic development of the year. From 6 per cent of the 
gross national product in the first half of 1950, national 
security purchases had risen to nearly 15 per cent in the 
second quarter of 1953; by the last quarter of 1954 they 
had been cut back to 11 per cent. 

The size of the decline in production and the extent of 
the year-end recovery are indicated by the movements of 
gross national product and industrial production, both 
seasonally adjusted. In the first nine months of 1954 the 
value of total output averaged 4 per cent below the record 
second quarter of 1953, while industrial production, the 
segment most affected, was 10 per cent lower. In the fourth 
quarter each regained about two-fifths of the previous re- 
duction; in December alone, industrial output was half 
way back to its previous peak. Nonagricultural employ- 
ment. too, moved up in the fourth quarter. but the L per 
cent gain was more moderate in relation to the previous 
reduction of 4 per cent. 

The substantial magnitude of the fourth-quarter ad- 
vance in production was in part the result of developments 
associated with the timing and depth of the automobile in- 
dustry’s conversion to the new-model year, and of a reduc- 
tion in the rate of inventory liquidation. which lifted the 
nation’s production close to the rate of final sales. However, 
the groundwork for an advance had been laid in the preced- 
ing period of stability in aggregate output. when broad 
segments of demand were gathering strength within a 
stable total and holdings of excessive business inventories 
were being worked off. 
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The downward adjustment in 1953 had been partial and 
limited rather than of general scope. Originating primarily 
in two partly related developments—the pronounced down 
trend in defense expenditures following the truce in Korea, 
and the shift from inventory accumulation by business to 
inventory reduction—the adjustment was also largely con- 
fined to these segments of demand. But small reductions 
had also taken place during the latter part of 1953 in con- 
sumer spending for durable goods, in residential construc- 
tion, and in the plant and equipment expenditures of busi- 
ness, 

With other major types of expenditure gradually rising 
throughout the past year and a half, the course of this 
group of components during 1954 was of particular im- 
portance in dating the end of the downswing and the be- 
ginning of the advance in total production. 

Among these, national security purchases moved steadily 
downward throughout the period, with the total reduction 
from the peak amounting by the fourth quarter of 1954 to 
$14 billion at annual rates, or one-fourth. They represented 
the major contracting element in total demand all during 
1954. Placement of new defense contracts picked up from 
the earlier trough during the course of the year. however. 
and budget data indicated that the sharp downtrend of de- 
fense expenditures would not continue in 1955. 

Business expenditures for plant and equipment were also 
reduced continuously after the third quarter of 1953. but 
the amount was moderate. Expansion in the large commer- 
cial sector partially offset reductions occurring elsewhere. 
including those resulting from the rapid progress toward 
attainment of mobilization goals for defense-supporting in- 
dustries. Maintenance of business fixed investment at a 
high, though declining, rate despite a rather sharp reduc- 
tion in before-tax earnings and a moderate curtailment of 
profits after tax. and in particular the absence of appreci- 
able cutbacks in previous plans as the year developed. were 
important in limiting‘the magnitude of the business adjust- 
ment. Survey of Current Business, Feb. 1955. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail-sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in the Portland area, as re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The most re- 
cent percentage changes in dollar sales volume, compared to the 
same period last year, for Portland and other Pacifie Coast Cities 
are shown below: 


Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending Calenaar Year io 
March 12, 1955 March 12, 1955 March 12, 1955 
Portland + 5 5 
Los Anceles +10 
San Franciseo-Oakland +12 
Seattle . +4 
United States , +11 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During 
February 1955 there were 961 real-estate sales amounting to S9,580,- 
610 in Multnomah County. Of these, TOL involved residences, the 
sales price of whieh was 36,901,253; 218 were vacant properties, 
$708.812; and 42 were business properties, $1,967,545. Additional 
fivures are: 


Feb. 1955 Jan, 1955 Fel). 1954 


Number of sales 

Nalue of sales 

Number of mortgages 
Amount loaned . 
Number of sherill’s deeds 
Amount of sherill’s deeds 


Average residential sales price 


961 

$ 9,580,610 
1,057 
$11,110,281 
3 

$13,308 
$9.89 


1,071 

© 9,968,380 
1,188 
$11,101,322 
7 

$59,572 


$9,906 


836 

$7 801.265 
ip) 
$6,259,373 
] 

£7 300 
s9.40) 


o 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon remained virtualy unchanged (an actual decline of 300) 
between mid-January and mid-February 1955. There were many 
shifts between categories, but they offset each other. Employment 
was up 1,300 in logeing and sawmill operation, dewn 700 in con- 
struction, and down 1,300 in retail trade. Employment was 2.6 per 
cent (11,200) higher this February than it was a vear ago: and the 
stability between January and February of this year contrasts with a 
2.7 per cent decline in 1954. More detailed information supplied by 
the Oregon State Unemployment Commission follows: 


and general administrative employees are excluded. The index is 
derived by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by 
the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most 
recent reading covers the month of January 1955. (No adjustment 


for seasonal variation has been made. 195] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


1954 
78.0 
79.1 
82.8 
. 86.8 
90.4 


92.2 


1955 


84.9 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


100.) 


1954 
76.2 
88.5 
99.5 
. 99.1 
95.1 
90.4 


195% 


Feb. 1955 
75,700 
12,700 


Jan. 1955 


74,100 
13,100 


Feb. 1954 
67.700 
13,000 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 


Lumber & wood produe ts 


Food & kindred produe ts 


Other 


manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract 
Retail trade 
Government 


Other nonmanufecturing . 


Total 


Total nonagricultural employment 


construction 


nonmanufacturing 


40,600 


129,000 


18,500 
74,300 
. 74,400 
140,500 
307.700 
136,700 


10,400 
127 ,600 
19,200 
75,600 
73.900 
140.700 
309,400 
437.000 


41,100 


121,800 


18,300 
74,100 
71.000 
110,000 
303,700 
425,500 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
dicators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man- 
hours of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to 
personnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; 


sales. office, 


health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


BANK DEBITS 


Number 
9 


14 
12 

8 
12 
14 
12 

3 


1954 
Liabilities 
$ 249,000 
986.000 
1,332,000 
168,000 
652,000 
316,000 
392,000 
25,000 
113,000 
105,000 
38,000 
245,000 


(Continued on page 5) 


1955 

Liabilities 
8 $160,000 
2 76.000 


Vumber 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds or the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity."’ The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 148 banks and branches monthly. 


Marketing Districts 


Oregon 


Portland (Portiaad, Hillsbeiw, Oregou tii, eic.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville. ete.) 


Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, ete. 


North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 


Douglas, Coos Bav 


Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, ete.) 


Pendleton area 


Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 


Klamath Falls. 


Baker, La Grande area 


Burns, Ontario, Nvssa 


lakeview area 


Number of 


Banks 
Reporting 
119 
3] 
15 


Qo 
’ 


Debits 
Feh. 1955 


$1,209,578.301 


706,863 529 
92,015,357 
117,863,377 
19,668,688 
38,105,165 
19,691,653 
23.057.901 
20,918,810 
21,471,696 
23,648,729 
20,881 800 
15,388,760 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Debits 
Jan. 1955 
.565,964,421 
635,978,120 
110,981,226 
142,527,952 

21,765,976 

15,673,784 

54.826,797 

29,301,613 

25,611,143 

24.455.018 

31,419,523 

24,398,302 

19,018,931 


Debits 


Feb. 1954 
$1 ,033,.558,168 


647,180,498 
86, 187.703 
95,429,612 
17,849,836 
34.969,558 
43,022.677 
16,864.00 
20.365.377 
17,893,739 
20,788,243 
18,186,596 
14,514,559 


Feb. 1955 

Compared with 
Jan. 1955 Feb. 1954 

—I1.! +17.0 

— 8.: +185 

—17. -+- 6.4 

+23.5 

+-10.2 

+ 9.0 

+15.5 

+ 36.7 

+- 2.7 

+ 20.0 

+-13.8 

+148 

+ 6.0 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 
Additions, 


New New Non- Alternations 


Albany 
Astoria 

Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Forest Grove 
Grants Pass... 
Klamath Falls 
la Grande 
Medford 
Milton Freewater 
North Bend 
Oregon City 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles 


21 other communities 


Totals 


6 


Residential 
Feb. 1955 


$ 168,000 
11,828 


15,600 
16,900 
76,500 
113,000 
51,500 
68.610 
12.000 
6.500 
204,000 
14,000 
35.308 
20.500 
10.000 

, 698 650 
£9,975 
170.800 
66.500 
32,832 


307 552 


$2,980,555 


residential 
Feb. 1955 
$ 400 
1,000 


3,095 
650 
345,700 


32,800 
1,200 


1,805 
22,000 
9,060 

00 
402,520 
1,618,265 
1,000 
378,600 


1,750 
379,310 


§3..929 655 


& Repairs 
Feb. 1955 
$s 5,500 
6,080 
8.500 
31,365 
6,875 
27,875 
65,2148 
5,100 
35,590 
14,310 
12,150 
109.510 
7.750 
3,625 
1.950 
2,980 
1.536.130 
25,372 
31.975 
17.600 
8,730 
131,598 


$2,141,613 


Totals 
Feb. 1955 


$ 173,900 : 

18,908 
8.500 
76,965 
56,870 
105.025 
523,918 
56.600 
137,000 
57.510 
18.650 
SIS.015 
13.750 
47,993 
25.950 
125.500 
083,015 
116.347 
581.375 
114,100 
3.512 
821,160 


Jan. 1955 Fy! 


Totals lot-ls 
i95f 
169,200 $ 16,800 
3.975 32.216 
1.500 60.750 
10,410 22.880 
1.375 25.700 
191.135 34.100 
158.370 LOGS 
32.300 14.650 
52.905 202 479 
2.9280 "7H OOO 
141.700 » 190 
153.18 ; 
19.100 
144.087 
75,415 
361,080 
131,735 
118.210 
297 505 
198.550 
31.505 


i rth 


$1,660,857 


Oregon 


Business 





